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Chronology 


Chair,  1963 
Formica  on  wood, 

37  x  20  x  22  in.  (94  x  50.8  x  55.9  cm) 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Brooks  Barron 


1923         Born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Ernst 
and  Jennie  (Brodsky)  Artschwager. 
Ernst  Artschwager  was  a  research 
scientist  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  his  wife  a 
painter.  During  childhood,  family 
spends  a  year  in  Germany  with  Ernst 
Artschwager's  parents. 

1935         Family  moves  to  Las  Cruces,  New 

Mexico,  to  alleviate  Dr.  Artschwager's 
tuberculosis.  Richard  finishes  high 
school  there  and  attends  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Academy  in  prepara- 
tion for  college.  He  also  becomes  a 
good  draftsman  and  serious  pianist. 

1941         Enters  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  to  train  as  a  scientist. 

1943-46  Drafted  into  the  army,  shipped  to 

England,  then  France,  with  artillery 
troops.  Wounded  lightly,  then  trans- 
ferred to  Eisenhower's  headquarters 
in  Frankfurt.  Assigned  to  counterin- 
telligence in  Vienna. 

1947  Reenters  Cornell,  graduating  as  a 
science  major. 

1948  Moves  to  New  York,  abandoning  a 
career  in  science  in  favor  of  one  in  art. 
Studies  with  French  emigre  abstrac- 
tionist Amedee  Ozenfant. 

1950-57  Works  at  various  jobs,  deciding  by 
1954  to  make  furniture  of  his  own 
design. 

1958  Furniture  workshop  and  contents 
destroyed  by  fire,  provoking  Artsch- 
wager's return  to  painting. 

1959  Landscapes  derived  from  Southwest 
settings  shown  in  two-artist  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York.  Heartened,  Artsch- 
wager visits  galleries  more  regularly; 
meets  Richard  Bellamy. 

1960  After  seeing  Mark  di  Suvero's  first 
show  of  sculptures  at  Bellamy's  Green 
Gallery,  Artschwager's  ambition  for 
his  own  work  grows. 

1961  Formica  becomes  his  signature  mate- 
rial for  three-dimensional  work. 
Inspired  by  a  discarded  snapshot  seen 
in  a  trash  pile  near  his  loft,  begins 
painting  found,  representational 
imagery  in  a  Photo-Realist  manner. 


1962  Adopts  the  industrial  material  celotex 
for  two-dimensional  work.  Completes 
Portrait  I,  amalgamating  furniture  forms 
with  his  newfound  painting  medium. 

1963  Completes  Chair,  the  first  all-formica 
piece,  which  anticipates  his  later 
adaptations  of  ordinary  forms  into 
sculptures. 

1964  Included  in  a  group  show  at  the  Leo 
Castelli  Gallery,  New  York. 

1965  First  solo  exhibition  at  the  Castelli 
Gallery. 

1966  Painting  technique  develops;  work 
included  in  "The  Photographic 
Image"  exhibition  at  the  Guggenheim 
Museum;  sculpture  shown  in 
"Primary  Structures"  at  the  Jewish 
Museum,  signaling  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  both  his  painting 
and  sculpture. 

1967  Invents  the  oval-shaped  graffiti  he 
names  "blps"  to  punctuate  and  call 
attention  to  places  in  galleries  and 
elsewhere  not  commonly  receptive  to 
art. 

1974  Sculpture  included  in  "American  Pop  Art 
exhibition  at  the  Whitney  Museum. 

1975  The  extended  suite  of  drawings  fea- 
turing combinations  of  Door  Window 
Table  Basket  Mirror  Rug  shown  at  the 
Castelli  Gallery. 

1977  Work  given  historical  context  through 
inclusion  in  the  exhibition  "Improb- 
able Furniture"  at  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Philadelphia. 

1978  The  "blps"  are  enlarged  to  room  scale 
for  large  installation  at  The  Clock- 
tower.  Spends  six  months  in  Hamburg 
on  a  West  German  government  grant; 
has  small  retrospective  show  at  the 
Kunstverein  there. 

1979  First  American  retrospective  orga- 
nized jointly  by  the  Albright-Knox  Ar 
Gallery,  Buffalo;  Institute  of  C  ontem- 
porary  Art,  Philadelphia;  and  I  .1  Jolla 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
California. 

1985        A  sculpture  retrospective  organized 
at  the  Kunsthalle  Basel  travels  to 
Eindhoven  and  Bordeaux. 


Triptych  V,  1972 

Acrylic  on  celotex  with  metal  frames, 
three  panels: 

87  x  139V2  in.  (122  x  354.3  cm)  overall 
Robert  B.  Mayer  Family  Collection 

In  this  grandly  scaled  and  appointed  interior, 
Artsch wager  scrutinizes  our  chosen  and  fabri- 
cated environment.  The  painting  celebrates  the 
stuff  of  life  — but  mutely,  representing  everything 
in  black,  white,  and  gray,  and  slightly  out  of 
focus.  In  this  sense,  it  can  be  considered  an 
ironic  monument  to  painting. 


Description  of  Table.  1964 
Formica  on  wood, 

26 'A  x  32  x  32  in.  (66.7  x  81.3x81.3  cm) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
(  lift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
Foundation,  Inc.  66.48 

A  formica-covered  construct,  this  cube  recalls  a 
cloth-draped  table  and  supplies  a  likeness,  in 
darker  formica,  ot  the  space  beneath  the  table  as 
well.  No  matter  that  the  table  is  already  too 
squat  to  be  of  use,  or  that  there  is  no  place  for 
one's  legs.  An  impulse  to  elicit,  then  frustrate, 
our  sense  of  utility  is  common  to  much  of 
Artschwager's  work,  rendering  it  both  more 
physically  real  and  more  conceptually  potent. 


Richard  Artschwager  with  Door  |,  1983-84 


Although  he  had  drawn  and  painted  since  child- 
hood, encouraged  by  his  artist  mother,  Richard 
Artschwager  only  devoted  himself  to  making  art 
when  he  was  in  his  late  thirties.  Trained  at  Cor- 
nell as  a  scientist,  he  had  worked  at  odd  jobs 
and  been  a  cabinetmaker  through  much  of  the 
1950s.  After  a  disastrous  workshop  fire,  he- 
began  painting  again  in  1958.  In  1960,  working 
from  drawings,  he  constructed  small  wallbound 
objects  that  combined  wood  and  formica,  two 
materials  familiar  to  him  from  cabinetmaking. 
By  1961  formica  had  become  his  principal  mate- 
rial for  sculptures  that  derived  from  common 
furniture  forms.  The  following  year  he  discov- 
ered eelotex,  an  embossed,  patterned  paper 
composite  with  a  slightly  textured  surface;  it 
became  his  favorite  support  for  painting.  For  the 
latter,  he  invented  a  Photo-Realist  style  using  a 
grid  transfer  system  to  enlarge  the  original 
black-and-white  photograph  or  illustration. 
Familiar,  if  slightly  puzzling,  imagery  — real- 
estate  ads,  furnished  interiors,  landscapes- 
served  as  subjects. 

As  a  maker  of  dimensional  painting-surrogates 
and  pictorial,  furniturelike  sculpture,  Artsch- 
wager has  consistently  sought  to  use  art  to  alter 
the  context  of  viewing.  His  work —  iconoclastic. 


often  amusing  — insinuates  itself  into  our  envi- 
ronment under  the  guise  of  being  something 
already  known:  a  chair,  a  mirror,  a  picture  of  a 
house  or  of  an  interior.  Once  there,  it  unleashes 
doubts  not  only  about  its  own  significance,  but 
also  about  the  agreed  upon  meaning  of  the 
things  and  the  ambience  around  them.  Artsch- 
wager's attack  on  the  conventions  of  art  — how  it 
should  look,  what  its  subjects  should  be,  and  its 
physical  place  in  life  — has  been  both  radical  and 
ingratiating.  In  this  pursuit  he  has  employed  two 
principal  tools:  seemingly  functional,  body- 
scale  objects  and  framed  grisaille  paintings  that 
refer,  literally  and  metaphorically,  to  the  space 
inside  and  outside  of  themselves.  His  chosen 
media,  formica  and  eelotex,  are  unlikely  carriers 
of  meaning.  But  in  his  hands  they  are  ennobled 
as  art,  which  he  defines  as  "thought  experienc- 
ing itself."  For  although  his  work  is  uniformly 
well  made  and  physically  appealing,  its  potency 
is  as  cerebral  as  sensual.  Ttctile  and  admirably 
crafted,  it  is  intended  above  all  else  as  a  visual 
catalyst  for  thinking. 


Cover: 

Door/Door  II.  1984-85 

Formica  and  acrylic  on  wood, 

84  x  136  x  12  m.  213.4  x  345.4  x  30.5  cm) 

C  iollection  of  Janet  Green 

Doors  have  fascinated  Artschwager  from  his 
earliest  days.  Their  identification  as  both  closed 
and  opened  structures  perfectly  suits  the  strong 
sense  ot  enigma  that  pervades  his  artistic  out- 
put. Here  he  elevates  both  the  doors  off  the 
floor,  perhaps  to  underscore  their  fancifulness, 
then  paints  them  in  a  zebra-stripe  flourish  that 
makes  them  even  more  fantastic.  Like  most  of 
Artschwager's  work  from  this  period.  Door 
Door  is  both  a  return  to  and  an  enlargement  of 
an  earlier  theme  — domestic  in  origin,  universal 
in  meaning.  In  Door  )  (pictured  above),  Artsch- 
wager has  made  a  diagram  that  says  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  door  — its  degrees  of  openness  and 
closure  — are  included  in  this  work.  Door  |  thus 
presents  the  greatest  possible  enigma. 


Portrait  I,  1962 

Acrylic  on  wood  and  eelotex, 

"4  x  26  x  12  in.  (188  x  66  x  30.5  cm) 

Collection  of  Kasper  Konig 

A  rare  instance  of  Artschwager's  use  of  a  found 
object,  this  piece  combines  a  wildly  painted 
chest  of  drawers  with  an  approximation  of  a 
shaving  mirror  that  is  actually  one  of  the  artist's 
eelotex  paintings.  Just  as  the  exaggerated  whorls 
of  the  black-and-white  painted  wood  grain 
absurdly  echo  the  physical  condition  of  the  real, 
unseen  wood  support,  the  portrait  in  the  "mir- 
ror" returns  an  impossible  black-and-white 
reflection  of  everyman. 


